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[Ott tlie ISth of JftBuaiy, fhe steamboat Leziagtoa itcc hvsst on 
Long Island Soond, about fifty miles from New York. Of the crow 
and peasoogexa only four ^aped. Among the lost was the Rov. Charles 
FoU«%LL.D. These ciicamstances gave occasion to the following 
disconme^ which was defenredt until all hope of the escape of Dr. 
FoUen was ta&en away.] 

IPXTSB, iv.l9. — WaXEUI70BB, Z.XT THXtC THAT fUrFXA AOOOROIHO 

vo TBX wiXiii 07 God coimn' TBK xksfiko or 7BEm sooe.8 to 

HIM VS WXlL-SOISe, At OBTO A VArSSrVt, C&XATOK. 

Thssb wonis suggest a great Tarietjr of thoughts, and mi^t 
fiiniish topics ior many cBscouises. I ask oow your attendoo 
to the clause, m viixch we read of " them that sufier according 
to the will of God/' or hj divine ordinadon. I wish to speak 
of the sufferings of life in general, of their . gieatne^, of their 
being CKcdained at intended hy God, and of tbeir -consi^enc;^ 
. with he goodness, andl shall dose with reflectbm suggested 
by ihd pardcular suS&ring wMcIi we have recently beea called 
to deplore. : - . . 

St]iUg fills a large place m the present systeoi. It is ikA 
m ac^deot, an ezcepte to the course of nature, a.*' strange 
W(»k" exci^g wonder as a prodigy, but it! enters into eveisr 
and may I oot s&j enters kigely into every life. . Tdutfi 
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is slow see this. Youth, un&ble: to sympathize with and 
appreciate sorrows which it has not felt, and throwing the 
light of its own native joyousness over the future, dreams some- 
times of a paradise on earth. But bow soon does it 6nd that 
blighting changes, solemn events, break in sternly, irresistibly 
on its path ! And eveh when the ojutwaid life is smooth and 
prosperous, how soon does it find in its vehement affections, its 
unrequited iriendships, its wounded pride, its unappeased thirst 
for happiness j fountains of bitterer grief than comes &Qm 
abroad. Sometimes the religious man, with good intendons, 
but wanting wisdom and strength, tries to palliate the evils of 
life,, to cover its dark features, to exaggerate its transient pict - 
ures, i^r the putpose of sheltering God's goodness from re- 
proaob. But this will not avail. The trutb cannot be hidden, 
life b laid open to every eye^ as well as known by each, man's 
Qxperieince; knd'we do and must see that sufj^ring, deep safSsty 
ing is one of the chief elements in our lot. It is not a slender, 
daric thread, winding now and then through a warp of dazzling 
biightpess ; but is interwoven with, the, whole texture. Not 
that sufiering. exceeds ssjoyment ; not that life,if viewed simply 
in reference to pleasure, is not a great good. But to every 
mao it is&iitruggle. It has heavy burdens^ deep wounds for 
each ; and thb, I states that we may all of us understand^ that 
$u£&ring is wA aoddental, l»2t designed ibr tis, that it enters 
into ^Sod's purpose; that it has a great work to do, and that we 
know nothing of life till we comprehend its uses, and have 
leamed bow to accoroj^h ' them. 

God intends that' we shall su^r. It^is sometime^ said that 
he has created nothing (ex the;purposB of -giving pain; bat that 
every contrivance in the animal system has good for . its object* 
The teeth are made to :prepare ibod fqr cdigestioai,^ not to^ ache ; 
the lungs, ;tQ inhale tfae-jefireshii^ air, not to ripea the seeds of 
cpnmmp^n. All thb is tnie; and beautiful iilustratioa of 
kii^ |»urpoiE98 in the CSreator. :Bttt it) is also itmeythat ev£ry 



oi^gaa of the b<^y, ^ ticnssqii^^ ddiesicy of 

structure, and: its suscsp^bUit^ of influences fidnt abroad), 
becomes an inlet of acute ptuji. It is a Teomikable fact, that 
we knovir the inward organs chiefly fay the pain they liave 
given. The science of anaton^ has grown akno^ wholly out 
of the esposura of the frame to sujQferiag; and whai an 
amount of i^ifl^ring springs fiom this source ! A single rmm 
may thrill us with agony. ^Qq>, food, fiiends, books, all tmy 
be robbed of their power to interest, by the irrita&n of ftJittb 
bunch of : fibres, which the naked eye cm hardly trace. After 
the study of ages, the sci^ce of medicbe has not cotnpileted 
the catelogue of disease ; {md bow little can its Qolnistraiiohff 
avert tbeir progress, or mitigate their piuns 1 Undoubtedly 
class psuns may be much dimmished by a wise selfrrestnuiit^ 
but the body, inheriting disease frcta a long line of ancestdra^ 
and brought into conflicts with the mighty elements around it; 
must stiU be the seat of much suflering. Tbe^ elemoits, how. 
^rand, how expressive of God's majesty and goodnesa } yeti 
how fearful! What avdls the strength of the body against 
thunders, whirlwinds, fierce waves, and fiercer flames^ against 
the pestilence which walketh in darkness," or the silent ex- 
halation which wasteth at noon^day. Thus pain oomes from; 
God's provisions for tiie animal irame ; and how mu£hc(»n«i}> 
fiom the spirit, and from the very powers asd aflectknis w]^ 
make the glory of our nature I Oiir reason, how is it daikened 
by prejudice instilled in early years ; hOw often Js it talletl^ 
decide amidst oonflicting and nearly balanced argumelkts j; hqw; 
often does its light fail,. in' the Jnost critical moment of li(e | 
How do we sufier;fitora wrong judgments whach t^^ 
means to coisect! How often does this high powier sympathise 
with the suffering body, and, under necvous disease^ sometiines$ 
undergo total eclipse ! Then our I<ove, the principle^ which 
thiists> / bums for companionship, sympathy, , ic(Hi0denc9«: how 
often b it iepell«d by cddne^,:or:wott»dfiid by fieg^t^:Cff:tf»r!; 
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Hired by jaconstancy ! ■ Sometimes > its faith in injtud is shaken 
by- the tuipitude of tb^' ^ whom it has given its trust. And 
whini: true loie finds true feiquital/ the uncertainty of life nuses 
tiemblhig'with its joy/ and. bereavement turns it into anguish. 
There are stili deeper pains, those' of: the conscience, ^peciilly 
'vdieQ it waikes j&om long sleep, wheii it isstarded by new reve- 
latioiL of slighted duties, of irreparable wrongs to man, of base 
unifuthflilness to God. The cpnsbience ! what mis^vings, ap- 
p^ensions, and piercing self-rebuke accoippiany its ministry, 
whed it .first^ehters on earnest warfare with temptation and 
p^on ! Thus suffering comes to us through and from our 
whole nature. ^ It cannot be winked out cf dght. It cannot be 
thrust into a subordlnate place in the picture of human life. It 
.istfae chief burden of history. It is the solemn theme of one of the 
high^ departments of literature, the tragic drama. It gives to 
fibdbns their deep interest. It wiEuls through much of ou; poetry. 
A Idrge part of human vocations are intended to shut up some 
of its; avenues.. It has left traces on every human countenance, 
over which years have passed. It is to not a few the most vivid 
lecbllectioa of life. ^ • 

I have thus taken a rapid survey of life to show you that 
sui^oing b not an accident, not something which now and then 
slides into the order of events, bi^ause too unimportant to re* 
quire provision agtunst its recurrence, but that it is one of the 
grttnd features of life, one of the chief ministers of Providence. 
But all these det^ of suffering might be spared. There is 
(Hfie ^ple thought, sufficient of itself to show that suffenng is 
the- intention of the Creator. It is this. We are created with 
a susbei»tibility of pain, and severe psun. This is a part of our 
nature,; as. truly as bur susceptibili^ of enjoyment. -God has 
implanted it',^ and has thus opened in the Very centre of our 
t^ng a SiuiitiEun of suffenng. We carry it within us, and can 
iitf GQOi^^ esbtipe it than we .can bur power of thought. We are 
a|»^t([Ptiiro^/Gur p ais thdr causes. It is 



the Sr@, the sea, the sword, or human ehmHy which gives 
us pain. But there is no pain in the fire or the sword, wMch 
passes thence into our isbuls. The pain begins and ends in- the 
soul itself. Outwanl things are only the occasions. Even the 
body has no ptun in it, which it infuses into the mbd. Of itself, 
it is incapable of isui^ring.. This hand may be cracked, 
crushed in the rack of the inquisitor, and that burnt in a slow 
fire; but in these cases it b not the fibres, the blood vessels, the 
bon^ of the hand which endure pain. These are merely coionect- 
ed bj the will of the Creator with the springs of pain in the 
soul. Here, here b the only origin and seat of sufi^ring. If 
God so willed, the gashing of the flesh with, a knife, the pierc- 
ing of the heart with a dagger, nught be the occasion of ex- 
quisite delight. We know that, in the heat of battle, a wound 
is not felt, and that men, dywg for' their faith by instruments 
of torture, have expired with triumph on their lips. In these 
cas^, the spring of suf^ring in the mmd is not touched by the 
lacerations of the body» in'cbnseqiience of the absorbing action 
of other principles of the soul. All suffering is to be traced 
to the suscepdbiUty, the capaciQr of pain, which belongs to our 
nature, and which the Creator has implanted ineradicably 
within us. . It is not enough to say, that the elem^ts, or any 
outward or bodily influences, are the sources of sufiering. Thi: 
is to stop at the surface. The outward agent only springs a 
mine, a fountun vnth'm us.- Oh the great deep of suflering iii 
every human breast ! Probably most of us have experienced 
pains more inti^nse than any pleasures we have ever enjoyed. 
■'■ In the present stage of our being, the capacity of agony gets 
the start of, or is more largely developed, than the <^paci^ of 
rapturous joy. Our most vehemiint emotions are those of sorrow; 
nor is there any Way of escapmg sufl^ihg. Among the most 
pn^peious, the heart oiftien aches, it knows not why; Sighs 
are h^ved from the breast apparently without cause. . Every 
soul bas its night as ' well as \\& day J and a d 'i^ess s(»]setimes 



gl#e!^ owe mtum ^dHfa; wbich must (Cttme &om yfMm, pss 
;iQ^g;^^umd I^as pccurved to dcfgiess .ui^ 
. Tq d^GBpi^ tl^i^ w«ight oC jw^Temig k ozie gr^t end &f hifr* 
ssa^ t^ and caxea. - A tlioiisjEui^:arts aie: plied to remoye out- 
5sf{|£d ^sfs of pain ; and how; ouiay contrivanees' are; thei»> 
<af soQC^naeratand disdipatioQi to quiet , the KestkssQesSj tp sopthd 
^ imtatioDS, ,to fill the afihiogv yoid, ^luch helopg to the 
^l^iit. But, I appc^end^ Ikde has besa yet achieved hj all the 
laW. ; QCff can ^luch^^^l^ done, but , by a deep woi^gs which 
statc^fnea and the bu^ omwd. seldom oc sever dceam of. It 
thought iode^, tlmt i^odem civiHzadon has. du^^ TCiy 
inuch eyib oj^ life. But when we take isto the account 
the ig^qaeose auKNint of toil by wluch our accoosmodations are 
sacGUQ^idated; and the tendenciesr of (pom^vts and luxuries to 
spiien, ^e spirit, to weaken its sel^oounand and increase its 
86iu»bility to faardslups and expc^rBy I suspect that our debt is 
not veiy great to civilization, considered as the antagonist of 
phy«cal psdn;, and as to the sufferings which spring ironi 
fuentitl caus^, fiom the conscience, the passions, the affections, 
we cannot doubt, that as yet they have been vastly heightened 
by om cunlissation. Not that I deny, that arts md civilization 
are ^eat goods ; but they prpye sucfa, only when they make pro- 
union with the higher prmciplespf owe nature, only when 
they forward and are aibprdlnated to a spiritual regeneration^ of 
]0luch^iety as ye|t ^ves few ^ns.' 

It may be said;^ that I have ^ven dark picture ol the gpvr 
omment of God ; and I may be asked how his goodness is to 
be tm^cat^ I reply, that, I vaa less and less ansious to make 
foaiQQal mdica;^(ms g[ the goodness God. It n^ds no ad- 
vocate. It will take care of itsel£ In spitp of clouds, men, 
5irho haye eyes^ believe in the sun, and none; but the blind can 
seaoAisIy .qgoestion the Creator's goodne^. We hear indeed oif 
^en kd into doubts on this point by their su&erings j but these 
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dmhts have geoeiaBy & deeper' souice tban tbo evils of H!&. 
Such skepticism is a moral i^sease^ the grotwth of soidq open of 
lurking depravity. is not created, biit bmugbt into %bt, by 
the pressure of su^ring. It i^ indeed true, that a good man, in 
se^DS of peculiar, repeated, presdng calamities, may faH into 
dejection and perple:»ty. His faith may: tremble for the moment. 
The passing cloud may bide the sun. But deliberate^ habitual 
questionings of God's benevolence argue great moral deficiency. 
Whoever sees the glory and feels within . himself the power of 
disinterested goodness, is quick to recognise it in others, espe- 
cially in his Creatdr. He sees in his own love a stga, expr^ 
sdon, and commtsnicatioa of Uncreated, Unbounded, All- 
originating Love. The idea of malignity in this Infinite Creator 
shocks his moral nature, just as & palpable contradiction: offends 
his reason. He repels it with indignation and honor. Sufiir- 
ing has little to do towards creating a settied skepticism. The 
most skeptical men, the most insensible tc God's goodness, the 
most prone to munnar,-may be found among lk>se, wha are 
laden above all others with the goodbof life, whose cup ovej^ws 
with prosperity, and who by an abuse of prosperity have be- 
come selfish, ^acting, and all alive to incoBveniences and pri- 
vations. These are the cold-hearted and doubting.: If I were 
to seek those, whose conation of €rod's goodness h faintest and 
most easily disturbed, I would seek them in the palace sooner 
thaQ the hovel. I would gp to the luxurious table, to the pil- 
low of ease, to those among as who abound most to the self- 
esalting, the seli-worshipping, not to the depressed and forsa- 
ken. The profoundest sense of God's goodness,' which it has 
been my privilege to witness, I have seen in the counter 
nance, and heard iiom the li^ of tiie suffering* ' I have found 
hone to lean on God with such filial trust, as tho&e whom he 
has afflicted. I d(Nibt indeed if txoQ gratitude and true confi- 
dence ever spring up in the human soul, until it has suffered. 
A i^peificial, seikimentdl xeoognitioQ df God't goodness tnay 
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isdeed be found among those who have lived only to enjoy. 
But deep, strong, earaeat piety strikes foot in the soil which has 
been bn&en and soft^ed by calanotity. : Siich; I believe, is the 
dbservaticm of every man who has" watched the, progress of 
huDoan character; and theriefore I. say, that I fear very little 
theis^ence of suffering in producing skepticism. Still, virtU", ^ 
oiis minds arestmie^es visited with' perplexities, with painful' 
surprise; and inseas(ms of peculiar calamity, the question is 
asked with ; reverence, but still with anxiety. How is.it, that 
so much sufi^ripg is experienced under a being* of perfect good- 
oe^; and such passing clouds are apt to daricen . us in eariier 
life,' and in the eariier stages of the Christian character^ On this 
account^ it. is right to seek and communicate such explanations 
as may; be grants us of the ways of God. 
- One . of the . most ccwomon idndications of divine benevolence 
b fixmd.in the fact, that, much as men' suffer, they enjoy more. 
We are told,:that there is a great balance of pleasure over pain, 
and that -it is by what prevails in a system, that we must judge 
of .its autluNT. This view is by no means to be overlooked. It is 
substantially , true. There is a great, excess of enjoyment, of 
present good in life. The pains of sickness may indeed be 
intenser than, the pleasures of health, but health is the rule and 
sickness the exception. A few are blind, or deaf, or speech- 
less ; but almost: all men nuunt^n, through the open eye and 
ear, perpetual communication with outward nature and pne 
another. - Some may be broken down mth excessive toil ; but 
to the great mass of . men, labor is healthful, invigomting, and 
gives a zest to repose, and to ' the common blessings of life. 
We all so£^ more or less from our connexion with imperfect 
fellow creatures ; but how much mase of good comes to us 
fiom our social nature, from the sympathi^ and kind offices of 
families, fiiends, neighbors, than of pun from malignity and 
^y»Hig9. There b indeed a great amount of suffering, and 
there is.an intensity in suffering not found in pleasure ; and yet. 
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whan we fake a broad view, we itiiist see a much greater 
amount of gratification. The world is not a hospital, an alms- 
house, a diingeon. :A beautiful sun chines on it. Flowers and 
fruits d^k its fields. A rie^virig atmosphere encompa^^ ity 
and man has power by arts and ccnunerce to multiply and 
spread almost indefinitely its provisions for human wants. Here 
is an eloquent testimony to the goodness of the Creator. And 
yet the obstinate skeptic may escape its power. He will say, 
Be it granted, that pleasure prevails over pain ; still is not much 
pain inflicted ? and how can this be seconciied ^th perfect good- 
ness ? Does a kind father satisfy himself with giving a greater 
amount of enjoyment than of suffering ? Suppose a parent to 
heap on a child every possible indulgence for twenty hours of 
the day, and to visifhim with severe pain the remaining four, 
should we celebrate his tenderness ? Besides, it will be added, 
are there not individual cases, in which sufferiog outweighs en- 
joyment? Are there nonej whose lives have been filled up 
with disease and want; and be these ever so feW) they disprove 
God's love to every human being, if this love is to be vindicated 
by the excess of ples^ure over pain. I state these objections, not 
because they weigh in the least on my own mind, but because 
they show, that the argument in favor of 6mne goodness, drawn 
from the passing events of life, is not of itself a sufficient foiiii- 
dation for fmth to rest on. Whoever confines his view to the 
altematiotis of good and e^l in every man's lot, cannot well 
escape doubt. We must take higher ground. We must cease 
to count pleasures and pains, as . if working a sum in arith- 
metic, or to weigh them against e&ch other as in . scal^. We 
need larger views of ourselves and the universe, and these will 
more and more establish our faith in the' perfection of God. 

There is a grand vindication of God's benevolencej 
not reaching indeed to every case of suffering, . not broad 
enough to cover the whole ground of human experience, but 
still so comprehensive, so sublime, as to assure us, that what 
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IMPS ob«sc<|!® would be ^im^d iato Ught^ isould aUits cmir 
nepoiis l>e diseemed. This is Ibund in the toith^ that becevo- 
leiQce has ^ higli$r aim ih&a to totow ^^joyment. There is a 
higb^ l^iod thaa qqjoyB«ent; eiad this r^uires suSHng in 
Older hQ gaiped* As long as we nftniow bur view of fo&> 
laevoleqc^ md see in it only a disp<»}ti(m to bestow, pleasure, 
eokpg life will be a mysteqr ; for pleasui^ is plainly not its great 
end. F<^rth is .BOt a pamdise, where streaots of joy gush out 
unbidden at our feet, and uncloying fruits tempt us on eveiy side 
to ^tch (Hit our hands and eat But this does not detract 
fipcm God^s love ; becciuse he has something better for us than 
gushing streams or profuse indulgence. When we look into 
ourselves, we find something brides capacities and desires of 
pl^isure. Anudst the sdfisb and animal principles of our nar 
tore, th^ is an awM power, a sense of R^ht, a voice v/\mh 
speaks of Duty, an idea grander than the target personal in- 
%^x^ the Idea of Excellence, of Perfecdon. Here is the 
seal of Divinity on us ; here the sign of our descent fkm 
God. ;: It , is in this .^(l that we see the benevolence of God. 
It is ha wridng this inward law on the heifft, it is in giving w 
the coQceptioD of Moral Goodn^, acd the power to strive 
aft^ it, the power of sd^ecKiflict and fidf-denial, of sunrender- 
bg pleasure to du^, and <^ suffering for the right, the true, 
and the good ; — - it is m thus enduing us, and not m givbg os 
opacities of pleasure, that God's goodness shines; and of 
consequence whatev^ gives a £eld, and excitement, and exer- 
cise, and strength, and dignity to these principles of our nature 
is the highest manifesiaticm of benevolence. I trust I speak a 
language, to which all who hear me in some meainire respcxnd. 
Tew know, you fed the ^^rence between excellence and in" 
dulgenc^ b^eeo conscience and appedte, between right 
dobg and piosp^^, betwe^ strivings to realize the idea of 
perfect and strings ^ gam. No ooe p«n wb^y ovedodc 
thes? ^kxeoX dmmVi mthm us ; and can any cme ques^ 



which is God's gi^t^ gift, ^ ibr what ^ds such warrisg pm- 
cipli^ ar» united in our souls ? 

The end of our being is to educate, bring out, and perfect, 
the divine principles of oar nature. We werd made and are 
upheld in life for this as our great end, that we inay be true to 
the principle of duty within us ; that we may put down all 
desire and appetite beneath the inward kw ; that we may en- 
throne God, the infinitely perfect Father, in our souls ; that 
we may count all tbin^ as dross,- in compamon with sanctity 
of heart and life ; that we may hunger and thkst fos nghte(xis- 
ness, more than for daily food ; that we may resolutely, and 
honestly seek for and communicate trath ; that di^nterested 
love and impartial justice may triumph ow evesy motion of 
selfishness and every tendency to wrong d(»ng ; in a word, that 
&it whole lives, labors, conversation, may expr^ and length- 
en reverence for ourselves, for our fellow creatures, and above 
all for God. Such is the good for which we are made ; and in 
order to this triumph of virtuous and religious principles wo ase 
exposed to temptation, hardship, p^. Is sujEforing then in- 
Cf^^idstent Virith God's love ? 

Moral, spiritual excellence, that which we confide la and 
revere, is not, and fooni its nature cannot be an imticctive, 
irre^tible feeKng infosed into us &om abroad, ^d which may 
grow up amidst a life of indulg^ce and ease. It is, in its 
very essence, a free activity, an energy of the w31, a delibe- 
rate preference of the right and the holy to all tlungs, and a 
chosen cheeifol sunender of everytiung to these. It grows 
brighter, stronger, in proportion to the pains it bears, ihe diffi- 
culties it surmounts. Can we wonder ^at we su^r ? Is not 
sufi^ring the true school of a moral being? As administered 
by Ftovidence, may it not be the most nece^KUy portion of our 
lot? 

Had I time I might sIk^w how sunning ministers to human 
exoeUence ; how it calls i<Hth the nrngnammoos and sublime 
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vktxmt And at Ike mm ^im nousisk^ the tenderest, swestest 
fffmpftthks our nature ; how it tmes us to eueig^ md to 
^ tmsckmma i:^ Gisis pow^, and at thesamstimeiafases 
tli3 loed ^t dependeoce o» God ; how it stimulates toil ibr the 
^»od8 of this wodd, and at the same time weans us Iram it, 
and Klb m above it. I might tell you, how I have seen it ad- 
mooishiog th« heedles, repioviog the pife»iinptuou8, humbling 
the poud, looang the slui^ish, softening the insensible, awak- 
ening the skmbesring conssi^ice, speaking of God to the un- 
gr»«te&!, infumng oouiage and fcoce and faith and unwavering 
hope of Mmma. .1 db ibm ^bt God's beneficence on 
aecount of the stMiows and pains of life. I look without 
gkncn 00 t!^ sucking wrarld. True; suMng abounds. 
The w&O of t!w nKwrner comes to me fwm '^vesy region under 
h^v^ ; SxiSBR eveiy human halutationi death enteis into 
all ; &ma Hm ocean, where the groan of the djing mingles 
with the solomi roar of the waves ; frmn the fierce fiame, 
eocircUng, as «a atmosphere or shroud, the beloved, the re- 
vered* SdU all these fiums of sufl^g do ncrt subdue my 
fitttb, Ibr all are fitted to awaken the human sod, and throu^ 
all it may be glm^. We shrink indeed with hc»n>r, when 
imagination carries tis to the blaa^g, ^Mng vessel, ^ere 
young and dd, the mother and her child, husbands, fath^, 
fiiends, are overwhelmed by a common, sudden, fearful fate. 
But the sod k mightier than the unsparing elements. I have 
read holy men, who, in days of persecution, have been led 
to the stake, to pay the poialty of their uprightne^, not 
in fierce and sudcteoly destroying Barnes, but in a slow fire; 
end, though tme retracting word would have snatched them 
from death, they have chosen to be bound; and, amidst the 
piotiasted agonies of limb burning after limb, they have locked 
to God with unwavering faith and sought forgiveness for their 
mesna^. What then are outward fires to the celestial flame 
i^thm us? And can I feel, as if God had ceased to love, as if 



ma were forsaken of his Creatofi because bis body k scat* 
tered into f^hes by the fire ? It would emm, as if God inteDded 
to disarm the moat terrible evente of their power to disturb our 
faith, by maldng them the occasions of the sublimest virtues. 
In shipwrecks we are furnished with some of the most i«macka- 
ble examples, that histo:y a^rds, of trust ia God, of uncoD- 
querable energy, and of tender, self^crificing love, maldng 
the devouring ocean the most glorious spot on earth. A fiiend 
rescued, fiom a wreck told me, that a company of pbus 
Christians, who had been left in the anking ship, were heard 
ihan the Imt in wluch be had found safe^, lifUsg up their 
voices not in shridss or moans, but in a joint hymn to God, 
thus awaiting, in a serene act of pieQr, the last, swift approach- 
mg hmr. How much grander was that hymn than the ocean's 
roar I And what become of suffering, when thus awakening 
into an energy otherwise unknown the high^t sentiments of the 
soul. lean shed tears over human griels; but thus viewed 
they do not discourage me; they strengthen my iaitb m 
God. 

I will not say, that I have now offered a su^ient explana- 
tion of the evils of life, a complete londication of God's 
Providence in the permission of suffering. Do not think mer 
so presumptuous. What 1 shall a weak man, who is but dust 
and ashes, talk of ^dicating fuUy the providence of God? 
That proi^dence, could I explam it, would not be Infinite. 
In this our childhood, plunged as we are into the uudst of a 
boundl^ universe, we must expect to find mysteries on eveiy 
side of us. Darkness must hem. in all. our. steps. : I presume 
not to say why this or that evciit has befallen us. ' £ bow my 
head with, filial reverence before . . the -. Infinite : Disposer. 
Hbw little of him . do . I, can ' I comprehiend. ' Still .' be. vouch-' 
saf^ito:us some light in this our:darimess. - Still he has ^vot 
us, in our own spirits, some cheering revelati(»is of the d^gi» 
of hb vast mysterious providence ; and these we are gratefully 



to v^cmey md to use them as cODfinoa^ocs of our fsuth and 

. Lhiiv&faeea led to tlus subject by the appalling - calamity, 
wbkb for & few days past has filled so mwy of our thoughts, 
aad awakened imiversal empathy in our community. I was 
dfivea by this awful visitation of God's providence to turn my 
QOUQd to the sufi^Qgs of human hfe, and some of my reflec- 
tioos I have now laid before you. . It is not my desire to bring 
back to. your, ijoaa^nations that afiecting scene. Our imagina- 
tions in such reasons need no quickening. They often scare 
us .with unreal teaois, and thus our doubts of God's goodness 
a?e. aggravated by the fictions <>f our own diseased minds. 
Most of us arer probably destmed to pass through more painful, 
because more lingering deaths, than the lamented sufferers, Who 
ham withm a few days -been so suddenly summoned to the 
presence o£ God. The ocean is a softer, less torturing bed, 
than that which is to be spread for many here. It was not the* 
physical pain which I shuddered at, when I first heard of that 
night of bomus. . It was the mental agony of those, who, in a 
aooaient of health and securi^, were roused to see distinctly 
the abyss opening beneath them, to see God's awful ministers 
of fire and sea coinnNsd(»ied to sunder at once every hold on 
Hfe,.and to cany tliein so unwarned into the unknown world. 
Even this agony, however, in the first moment of bur grief and 
horror, was perhaps exaggerated. When- my mind, composed 
by time, now. goes back to ti2a,t 4Same<«ncircled b(»t, I search 
&r <me among the crowds who was singularly dear to me, the 
close ^d iaithful fiiehd ' of many years ; and as he ris^ to my 
mindj I siee no terror on his countenance. I see him with colo 
lectedmind and quick eye looking round him for means of 
escape, using every eneigy of a fearless spirit, thoughtful too 
of others aiB well as of himself, and de^fing fi:9m no e&trts of 
loi^e and prudence till the power of e£E>rt^ed. . Isee indeed 
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me ^mj i it wffis'the'th^gbt; that the dear o0upte;QiptQ6s qf 
wife knA child and beloved fii^d vrem to* be seen no ipoie m 
earui. another, perhaps deeper agony ; it was the thought 
of the wo, which lus las? was to inflict on hearts dearer to Im 
than life. But even at that hour his love was not {dl agony j 
for it had always lived in uiuon with faitb> He had loved 
epiritudly; be had reverenced in his fiiends an i{i&)iie, 
dymg nature; he. had cherished in them prineiples an4 hope? 
stranger than death. I cannot doubt ^at in that fe^rfiil houiP, 
he committed them and himself with ^lial tsust to #3 all-inerr 
ciful Father. I cannot doubt, diat death was disced of i& 
worst terror^, that the spirit passed away in breathings of unot-* 
terable love and immortal hope. Thus died one tof that seem* 
ingly foxiom, desolate, ibr^dcen: company 5 I ;hope> tfeus 
others died. But one such example mingles mth tbf9 tenors 
^d agonvss of that xught so much that h bea7enly» sOOthm^, 
<;heering, that I can at . the sc^ne without everw^ 
gidom, and witbcHjit one doubt of the perfect goc^ness of Ood^ 
The fiiend to whom I have referred was nOt only W fiiend* 
mtmost de£ur to seveiil, who wor^ip in tb}3.h(»}se. Fear 
their sakes, more th^n my own, I would isay som^s^ing of bis 
^character ; thou^ in truth, I have a higher objj^t thanlto Siinr 
isterto any private griefi 'Ilm is nj^ the place, fer.tbe utter*- 
ierance of personaS fediiag* Tins house was reazisd for ^ 
g^ory even of the best and tiie greatest of men, but ;&r' tke 
^ory of God, end ibr ti^ spiritual ,ed%ca^on of his wor^pr 
pers. ICeel^liowever^diat God ishoQor^.and snantedified by 
notices of swi& .oC 'oar i^e as have siginally mabiiealisd^ the 
^irit of die Bivinity in theiriives, and have, left a bi:i^ path 
^guideotheis td 9 'better world; r .. .'; 

• "The inend cf whom I speak was pi?e of the iew, wla> seem 
^ apart iiom 4he race by idamelessness ' of life' and elevation 
iQC:sji^t Ml who have had opportuniries of knowiog hicO 
^^fefl testify, by a sporitaneons impulse, that rfjey knew joo 
3 
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puier, nobler hunian beisg. Sooxb think, that on the whole he 
vm the best man whom it has been their ^ pnvUege to know. 
Such a man may be spoken of even in the house of God, in 
HM place where flattery is profanation/and God, not man, is 
to beadoied. . Our fHend did not grow up among us. He 
came hers an exile fiom a distant land ; and, poor and un- 
iheuded, was to e^ bis bread with toil ; and under these dis- 
advantage he not only won friends and a home, but was 
fiidopted with a love and trust, which few inspire who have 
h&m known infancy to age.- 

The character - which secured such love it is not difficult to 
depict, because greatness is simple, artless, and lies open to 
eveiyeye. It was hk distinction, that he united in himself 
those excellencies, which at first .seem to repel each other, 
though itt truth they. «m of one loving family. This unicm was 
so striking, as to impress even those who did not enjoy his in- 
timacy^ F<Mr example, he was a Hero, a man of a lion- 
heart, victorious, over fear, gathering strength and animation 
from danger, and bound the faster to duty by its hardships 
and privations ; and at the same time he was a child in sim- 
plicity, sweetness, innocence, and benigni^. His firmness, 
which I trusted, periiaps more than that of any man, had not 
the least alloy of roughn^. His countenance, which at times 
wore a stem decbion, was generally lighted up with a. beautiful 
benignity; and his voice, which expressed, when occasion re^ 
quired it, an inflexible will, was to many of us musical beyond 
expres^on, from the deep tenderness which it breathed. 

As another ^sample of seemingly incongruous virtues, he 
was singularly alive to the domestic aflections. Who, that 
saw hloi in the bosom of his family, can forget the deep sjrmpa- 
thies and the overflowing joyousness of his spirit ? Hb home was 
pervaded by his love as by the sun's light. A straiiger might 
have thought that hiis whole soul was centred there ; and yet 
with these strrag d«Kn^tic afi^tions he joined a love of his 
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mce far moie me. Mis heart beat in uniscm tlje mighty 
heart of hunoani^. He did not love mankind as those winds 
are commonly used. He was knit to them by a strong living 
tie of brotherhood. He felt for ail men, but above all for the 
depressed and the wronged. His mild countenance would 
flash fire at the mention of an injured man ; not the fire of re- 
venge, or unldndness, but of holy indignation, of unbounded 
love and reverence for mvaded Right. 

! can mentioD another union of qualities not alwajrs recon- 
ciled. He was a man of refined taste. He loved refined soci- 
ety; His manners, courteous, sweet, bland, fitted him for in- 
tercourse with the most cultivated, and he enjoyed it keenly ; 
and yet bis deepest sympathies were given to the mass of men. 
He was the friend of the laboring man. He had a great re- 
spect for minds which had been tnuned in simple habits, and 
amidst the toils of life; and could he have ch(»en the congre- 
gation to wMch he would mmister, it would have been com^ 
posed cluefiy of such members. 

JL will mention one moro umon of seemingly dissimilar virtues. 
He was singulariy independent in (lis judgments. He was not 
only uninfluenced by authority, and numbers, and interest, and 
popularity, but by fiiendship, by those he most loved and hon- 
ored. He seemed sAmost too tenacious of his convictions. But 
with all this firmne^ of judgment, he never gave ofifence by 
pcKsitiveness, never challenged assent, never urged his d^uDest 
convictions vnth unbecoming warmth, never in argument passed 
the linuts of the most delicate courtesy, and from a reverence 
of others' rights, encouraged the ireest expression of opinion, 
however hostile to his own. 

Such were some of the traits of this go(^ and great man ; 
and of these traits, v/hich bore rule ? Not a few, who saw him 
cursorily, remember most distinctly his singular sweetness and 
benignity. But had these predominated, I might not peHiaps 
think myself authorized to pay him this extended tribute in a 
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Chiis^ cct^igiega^m I ^oidd coiafiiae tha utterasce of my^ 
^cief to the dffcle of jjmTate iti^dsfaip. It was his calm> eo-* 
ligbtened, Oiuisdan HertHan, which imparted to his character 
iss singular gloiy. His sweetness threw a lustre over this attri- 
bute, hf ^Qxm'mg that it was lio morbid enthusiasm^ no reckless 
seli^p(^rs; that he was not raised above danger and per- 
sosksi regards hj v^emence of eknotion. His heroism had its 
soot and life in reason, in the sense of Justice, in the disinter- 
ested principled of Christianity', in deliberate, enlightened reve- 
rence for human nature and £ot the rights of every human 
being. It was ^gulariy free fiom passion; Tender and afieco 
lUHiate as>his nature was, his sense of justice, he reverence foi 
ri^, was stronger than his affections ; and this was the chief 
basis and element of his heroic character. Accordinglyj the 
love <^ fieed(xn glowed as a central, inextinguishable fire in his 
sou! ; not the 8ohool4)Oy*s pa^ion for Uber^, caught fiom the 
bktod<^sl&haed pages of Greece and Rome, but a bve of fieedom, . 
resting on and blended with the calmest knowledge, growing 
&om clear, profound perceptions of the nature, and destiny, and 
inaliisnable rights of man. He fdt to the very depth of Ins 
S6u3,^t man, XIk>d's rational, iinmorcai creature, was worth 
living ibr and ^ying for. To him, the most grievous sig^t on 
earth wi^ not misery in its most agonizkg forms ; but the sight 
of man opi^ressed, trodden down by his brotiier. To M'him 
up, to make him free, to restore bins to the digmty of a man, 
to restore hiin to the holy hojpe of a Christian, -— this seemed 
io fanm the grandest work on earth, and he cons^rated himself 
to it with his whole soul. I felt habitually in his presence, that 
here was a man ready at any moment to shed his blood for 
irdth and freedom. For his devotion to human ri^ts, he had 
been ex^ed from his home and native cbuntiy ; he bad been 
„ imnted by arbitrary power in foreign lands, and had sought 
safety b^ond an ocean. But ^enl and persecution, whibt 
they bad tempetied bis youMil enthusiasm, had only wrought 
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more deeply into his soul the principles fov which he had su^ 
fered, and his cesolution, m growing calmer^ had giowQ more 
invincible. 

His greatness had one of the chief marks of realiQr ; it was 
unpretending. He had no thought of playing the part of a 
hero. He was never more himself, never more unstudied^ 
spontaneous, than in the utterance of generous sentiments. His 
greatness was immeasurably above show, and above the arts by 
which inferior minds thrust themselves on notice. There was a 
singular union in his character of self-respect and modesty, 
which brought out both these qualities in strong relief. He was 
just to lumself without flattery, and too single-hearted and 
tmthful to seek or accept flattery iiom others. He made no 
merit, nor did he talk, of the sufferings, past or present, which 
he had incurred by fmthfulness to principle. In truth, he could 
hardly be said to suffer, except through soUcitude for what he 
might bring on these who were dearer to him than himself. 
It was a part of his faith, that the highest happiness is found 
in that force of love and holy principle, through which a man 
surrenders himself wholly to the cause of God and manMnd ; 
and he proved the tiutb in his own experience. Though often 
unprosperous and often disappointed, his spirit was buoyant, 
cheerful, overflowing with life, full of faith and hope, often spor- 
tive, and always open to the innocent pleasures which sprung 
up in his padi. 

He was a true Christian. Hie character of Christ was his 
delight. His faith in immortality had something <^ Uie clear- 
ness of vidon. He had given himself much to the philosophi- 
cal study of human nature, and &ere were two principles of 
the soul m which he seized with singulsur facce. One of these 
was " the Sense ^the Infinite," — that principle of our nature 
which always aspires after somethmg high^ than it has gained, 
wMch conceives of the Perfect, and can find no r^ but in 
pressing foi ward to Perfection. The other was *• the free will 
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of mm" wlucfa was to Mni the graiid esplasation of the mjsr 
teries of gut heing; and which gavQ to the hutnao soul inex- 
pressible interest and dignity in hb sight. To him, life was a 
state, in which, a free being is to determine himself, amidst sore 
trials and temptations, to the Right and the Holy, and to 
advance towards perfection. His piety took a character from 
these views. It was eminently a filial piety. He might al- 
niost be said to have no name for God but Father. But then 
God was not to his view a fond, indulgent father, but a 
WSQ parent, sending forth his child, to be tried and tempted, to 
suffer and contend^ to watch and pray, and amidst such disci- 
pline, to approve and exalt his love towards God and man- 
kind. 

Such were the grand traits of our departed friend. He ws^ 
not good as most of us are, faithful to du^, when duty is 
cimvenient, loyal to truth, when truth is shouted from the 
crowd. ' He loved virtue for herself, loved her when her 
dowry was suffering, and therefore I deem him worthy to be 
. spoken of thus largely in Christ's church. The world has its 
temples in which its favorites, the powerful, the successful, may 
be lauded. But he only is fit to be commemorated in a 
Christian church, who has borne the cross, who has lell all for 
duty and Christ. Not that I mean to speak of our friend as 
perfect. He fell below his standard. He was a partaker of 
human infirmities. He carried with him human guilt. He has 
gone not to plead his merite, but to cast himself on the mercy 
of hb Creator. 

. My thoughts have been so attracted to bb moral qualities, 
that I have neglected to speak of hb intellectual powers. These 
were. of a high order.. Hb intellect had the strength, simplicity, 
and boldne^ of hb; character. Without rashness, it shrunk 
from nothing that bore the signatu^. of truth. He was given 
chiefly to the. higher phi]osophy;.wbich treats of the laws, 
powers, and destinies of the human soul. He hoped to live to 
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complete a work on this subject. I presume that, next to the 
discharge of all duty, this was the object he had most at heart ; 
and though I differed fiom him as to some fundamental doctrines, 
I shared in his strong desire of giving his views to the world. 
His theory stood in direct hostility to Atheism, which confounds 
man with nature ; to Pantheism and Mysticism, which con- 
found man with God ; and to all the systems of Philosophy 
and religion, which ascribe to circumstances or to God an irre* 
sistlble influence on the imnd. The Free-Will, through which 
we create our own .characters, through which we become really, 
not nominally, responsible beings, and are ■ fitted to. sustsdn, 
not physical, but moral relations to God and the . universe, 
this was hb grand principle ; and he followed it out to all its 
consequences, with his characteristic decision. But he was 
not confined to abstract subjects. He bad studied moral sci" 
ence, history, and the civil law profoundly. He had given 
much thought to Christianity and the Church. . His acqui- 
sitions of knowledge were various, his taste refined, and his 
power of expression great. His thoughts, often original, were * 
robed in beauty from an imagination, which received fiesh, ge- 
nial, quickening influences from his moral nature. His intellect, 
however, had one quality, which, whether justly or not, pre- 
vented its extensive action on our community. It did not 
move fast enough for us. It was too deliberate, too regular, 
too methodical, too anxious to do full justice to a subject, for 
such an impatient people as we are. He did not dazzle men 
by sudden, bold, exaggerated conceptions. In bis writings he 
seemed compelled to unfold a subject in its order ; and some- 
times insisted on what might have been left to the quick con- 
ception of the hearer. Hence he was thought by sot^e to 
want animation and interest as a preacher, whilst by others 
his religious instructions and his prayera were felt to be full <A 
life and power. The effect of his eloquence was often dimin- 
ished by bis slow, deliberate utterance; a habit, which, as a 



iscj, be could baldly hdp co&tme^g. Of ki@j, lia?/©?e7, liis 
fieedom and eamsstooss had incieased i and bis piieaobiDg was 
listened to with ddi^t by tbose> who insist mosT. on animatioQ 
of ^HMight and manner. Indeed to bis last moment be WQS 
growing ih tbs desire and the power to do good. 
' 'Dsss be lived i is he to be compassionate, because in 
ifaa midit bf sucha life he was suddenly taken away. Otir 
imaginaUons associate a peculiar tenibleness with death, when 
it comes mtbout warning, in the form of tempest, Hghtning, fir®, 
and ra^g wavc^i. But within and ben^th iheso atvM powers 
of nature, ther^ m another and mightier power; These are only 
Crod'ii oojinisteis ; md through th^ be sepmtes fiom earthly 
bmds the i^iritj which he has watched over and prepared for 
nearer aoc^ to hioself. Peihaps were our minds ms^ eleva- 
ted, it would 8eem to us wortluer cS a man, more appropriate 
lb hia gr^tness, to &U under these nugh^ powers, to find a 
grave in these unbounded dements, than to sink by slow disease 
and to be conidgned to the daik, nanow Umh, Our Mend 
lived the life of a man and a Chrisdan to lisB last hour. His 
life, diough not prosperous in our commtm language, had yet 
yielded htm the best blessings of the pr^ent state* If strangers * 
had not heard his name, he was cherished, h(mored, as few men 
are, by those who knew him best ; and if extensive po^essions 
were denied him, he owned what is worth more than the wealth 
of worlds, a happy home, consecrated by intellig^ce, piety, and 
a celestial lovo. Who had greater cause dian be to rsjoice in 
Hfe ? n(» ought any t^u:s, but those which we shed for ouisdves, 
be cailed forth by bis death. 

I have thus, my iBends, spoken of a good and noble man, md 
I have spoken not to give relief to a full heart, laxsc chiefly to 
sooti^ the wounded hearts of others. Thb house is consecrated . 
4o <Sod. This excdleEKt, honored man was srill a ray, and^a 
^mt my, fiomi&e Uncreated pght. Wh&t we lovdiinbim was 
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an inspimtloE irom God ; and all adnonratlcHQ, which does, not 
mB above imn, falls m&oitely b@!ow its true object. Let us 
thank God, who has manifested himself to us in this his semni, 
who speaks to us in all holy and noble men. Let us not stop at 
these. If we do, we bury ourselv^ in the finite, we lose the 
precious influences, the holi^t ministry of living and de» 
parted virtuous iHends. We say of the good man whoov we 
have lost, that he has gone to God. Let us too go to God. 
Let us humble ourselves before hiiQ for our past impiety j irrev- 
erence, unthankful iKisensibility to bis infinite perfecdon; and 
with new afi^tion su:id entire obedience, let us consecrate que? 
selves to Him, fi^om whose fulness all that is beautiM and 
glorious in the human soul and in the universe is derived. 

I have spoken of the friend we have I(»f, that through hint 
we shoiuld the i more honor God. We may leam from him, 
now that he sleeps in the ocean, ane»ther lesson. We may 
leam. the glcmous power of idrtue, how it can throw a bright- 
ness over the most appalling scenes of human life, and cm 
rob the most awful forms of death of their depressing influ- 
ence. To the eye ©f what a. sad spectacle was- the 
£nend we have .lost, first circled with flames, then weltermg in 
the cold, lonely sea. At the moment of hearing the sad sews, 
a feeling of horror oppressed me ; but soon a light beamed in 
this darkness, and it beamed from his virtues. The thought of 
the spirit, which I had communed with, gradually took the pkce 
c^ .the body, which had been taken lifom us under circumstan- 
ce so. appalling.; I felt that the spirit, which had inibnned 
' that body,' had spoken thiXMigh: those lips, had beamed ixam 
that benign face, was mistier than the elements. I felt that 
all the. waves of ocean could not quench that spark. I fek 
how vast, how unutterable the transdrion fi»m.tbat burning deck 
and pitiless sea to the repose and life of a better worid. I felt, 
that the seal of immortality had beea put on the virtue, whbh 
we had s^n unfoldmg on our earth. Sdll more, his virtues 
4 
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imo giadually Smiiight back td my mind his outwacd foim 
divratted of paififtt! asst^iati^DSe As I now think of the dei- 
pi^edi hk eoimtena^e b bio hm^ de&ced by deiEith. It 
mm t&tmm^ sweetest, nobl^ expxession which it wore ia 
life. Thus ibo bod|y» thrwtgh which mtae has ahed its light, 
becomes &albwed add inuncnrtal to the menuuy and the heart. 
And sf this be tnie, if goodness be so IHvine, as to gsun and 
shed g]^ in that awful change, wluch dissdves the oistwaid 
fian^ and teais^ iis away fiom the eastb,— shall we go on to 
fivo totho eai^, to outw^, matenal, perishmg good ? Shall 
we condnue to slight, and refuse to secure imperishable virtue ? 

Oi^ moie, a sd^nn toocbing oom^ to us ixooi tlus day's 
mediio^. Our foend im called in the nddst of Ufe, and so 
may we be ci^Ied. How thin the barrier betw^ time and 
! We tlunk this earth firmer than the sea in which he 
fbond « grave. But one fiilse step oa this firm earth may pK&* 
d^tate us into the tomb. Human life not so strong, that 
wavra and firra must join fat its extinction. One ruptured 
ai^esy may suspend the breath as sudd«i]y as an ocean. 
From that awfiil sc«ie, where so many have perished, a vdce 
ecanes to tis, frying, Prepare to die. So live that sudden d^th 
may only be a swifter entrance into a higher tife. So live, 
^at 8urviv(»8 may shed over you tears of hope as well as of 
sonow, that th^ may find, in their remembrances of you, 
sjoings of comfort, testimoni^ to reli^on, encouragements to 
goodne^ and pvoo& and pledges of immortality. So live, 
that the injured and oppressed, the poor and fiuesaken, may 
otter bles^gs on your name. So live, that if by €bd's nrf s- 
s^ncHis Providence joa also are to die in flames or in the sea, 
you may commit your departing spirits to Him who gave ihem, 
with humble trust, with dial prayer, witii undying hope. 
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The foUowing brief ^eich of lh Life of Dr, Fallen is 
&cirmted from the Chrisiian Baaminer and iho Monthly 
BBsceUany. 

Db. C3ABLE8 FoLLBN was a native of Germany, and was bom 
in 1795, at Romrod,.in the Grand Duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt, on6 
of the confederated States of the German Empire. He was the 
second sc of Christoph FoUen, a counsellor at law, and after- 
wards a judge, who also held a place in the civil govemment^ 
and from his personal character, not less than his officical dis> 
tinctions, was in high estimation. Part of his academical edu> 
cation was received in Giessen, to which place his father hsA 
removed i but he afterwards became a student of the more cele- 
brated University of Heidelberg. While engaged in the study 
of the law, young Follen, with his two brothers, the one older, 
the other younger thai^ himself, joined as a volunteer the troops 
of his native state, and as a soldier of the Allies of Europe 
entering France in 1814, was ciuartered with his regiment at 
Lyons, and partook in some of those memorable strafes, which 
finally issued in the overthrow of the government of Napoleon. 
At the close of his military engagement he returned to the 
study of his profession. While pursuing this, he became deeply 
interred in the movements already commenced in Ciermany in 
favor of free institutions. His love of liberty, civil and ireli^oXis, 
uniting itself with a love of his race, and with a patriotic ardor, 
which he shared largely with the youth of his country, was a 
deep and cherished sentiment of his heart. And it was in the 
opening of lus professional career, when he had but jiist passed 
the manly age, that by his bold defence of the rights of the 
communities of his native state against th« exactioi^ of the 
Grand Duke, he larst incurred the displeasure of despotic rulers. 
He finished his studies in 1817, and received his diploma, as 
Doctor of both the Civil and Ecclesiastical Law. He then de- 
livered lectures at the same University on various parts of juris* 
prudence, while he studied the practice of law. Dr. Follen af* 
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torwarda drew up the first of those petitions to the Goverament of 
jlie Gmad Duke, .which umiedly had ^^ elOfeot to introduce what 
had the appearance at least of a constltu^on, a promise of which 
had heea solemnly given at the Congress of Vienna. In the 
autumn of 1818, Dr. Pollen accepted an invitation to deliver 
lectures at the Univerai^ of lena. Here he taught, in 1819, the 
Pandects, and the History of the Roman Law. Political persecu- 
tion drorve him from Jena. At this time he went to Paris, where 
■ho became acqutunted with Lafayette. In the autumn of 1^0, 
he received a call as professor of the Cantonal School of the 6ri- 
soius, in Switzerland. He left Cl^aooL^ie^utumn of 1821, and 
was appointed publid lecturer at the Universi^ of Basil,— > newly 
organized in 1817, — where he taught the natural, civil, and 
eoclesiastical law, besides some branches of metaphysics. He 
edited here, together with Dr. De Wette and others, the literary 
journal of the Universi^, which contains two treatises of his, 
on the Destiny of Man, and on the Doctrines of Spinoza; From 
this potation he was driven by the persecutions of thd Holy Alli- 
ance. The government of the Canton of Basil, —-by a re- 
nted interference of Russia, Prussia, and Austria, joined, 
in the last instance, by Berne, Zurich, and Lucerne,— » 
was at length overawed ; and although contrary to their ideas 
^ justice, compelled hun, by passing a resolution of arrest, 
to leave the country. He embarked for the United Stat^. 
Before lus departure he left the following declaration to the 
(Government:— Whereas the R^puhKc of Switzerland, which 
had protected so. many fugitive princes, noblemen, and priests, 
wonld not protect him, who, like them, is a Se^nMieant he is 
compelled to take refuge in the great asylum of liberty, the 
Umted States of America. His false accusers he summons be- 
fore the Tribunal of God, and of public opinion. Laws he has 
never violated; but the heinous crime of having loved his 
eoontry h» rendered him guilty to such a degree, that he 
feels quite unworthy to be pardoned by the Holy Allies."— > 
In consequence of a letter from Lafayette, introducing him to 
Mr. Ticknor, he was appointed in 1825, a year er his arrival, 



as Gennan Instructed in the University at Cambridge, and in the 
winter of the same delivered a course of lectures on the 
Civil Law in Boston. He came hither a pilgrim and a stranger, 
ignorant of our language, and himself unknown, — with uo 
brighter prospect at his first arrival, than that of shariisg with a 
fellow emigrant in the cultivation for^eir subsistence of a farm 
among his countrymen in Pennsylvania ; and now, within this 
short interval, his character has commanded, wherever it was 
known, unmingled confidence and love ; thousands have heard 
in their own language the persuasive eloquence of his lips, and 
all might have been won to virtue by the yet sweeter eloquence 
of his life. He left his country and his kindred and his father^s 
house, and came hither with scarce a friend to help him, but 
that blessed Friend, the Father and the Helper, of us all ; and 
now there are hundreds in this land, both brethren and strangers, 
who remember with grateful hearts and quivering lips, his offices 
of kindness, and this whole community are mingling their griefs 
with yet deeper griefs than may be uttered here for his mourn- 
ful fate. 



